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Presenting Heroes: Athletes as Role 
Models for the New Soviet Person 


Evelyn Mertin 


Medals and records won by Soviet athletes proved to be valuable means for Communist 
propaganda. Successful results at world championships and Olympic Games were to 
demonstrate the superiority of socialism in direct comparison with its ideological 
opponent. The glorious protagonists also represented the ‘Soviet New Person’. 
Propaganda interpreted the athletes’ physical triumphs as collective achievements. 
Soviet athletes were to act as role models and embodied all the characteristics of the new 
Soviet personality. As Soviet heroes, they symbolized the ‘moral code of the builder of 
Communism’. This paper analyses the question whether Soviet athletes fit the pattern of 
Communist heroes. An introduction to the structural preconditions of Soviet sport will 
allow a closer look at the ‘human’ element within this system. An examination of 
organizational-educational influences will be followed by a reflection of media 
adaptation. The lives of long distance runner Vladimir Kuts and gymnast Ludmilla 
Tourishcheva will then be analysed on the basis of the above criteria. 


Sporting talent did by far not always comply with the great moral principles of the 
builders of the bright future, or even with the required ideological competence and 
the correct understanding of the party’s politics. In order to help ‘sport heroes’ to 
correspond to this stereotype every possible controlling and inspecting authority 
was needed. [1] 


Prozumneshchikov’s quotation immediately suggests that the Soviet leadership’s 
expectations of its athletes comprised far more than mere sporting excellence. It was 
considered that exemplary and immaculate political and moral behaviour was part of 
Soviet sportsmanship. Successful athletes were not only seen as ‘diplomats in 
tracksuits’ [2] at sporting events abroad. Reports about and interviews with Olympic 
champions and world-record-holders were also presented to millions of Soviet 
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citizens in the domestic press. [3] The purpose of the propaganda machine was to 
ensure that verbal or written statements complied with the desired image of an 
athlete; namely the image of an exemplary Soviet man. 

This paper analyses just how the image of the Soviet world-class athletes, the 
human element within the system of elite sports, was seized, thematically treated 
and made part of Communist propaganda. Can successful athletes be included in 
the category of ‘Communist heroes’? Which criteria have to be met to enable the 
construction of immaculate images of Soviet athletes as exemplary Soviets? 

Research on the role and propaganda function of athletes within Communist 
society and the question of the successful construction of athletes as Communist role 
models is as yet limited. While recent studies on sport and physical culture in the 
Soviet Union (which are increasing) often focus on the structures, politics and more 
general approaches, the role of athletes is hardly mentioned. In the case of, for 
example, the history of East German sport there have been exemplary studies on 
athletes who were incorporated into Communist propaganda. The most prominent 
of these are Werner Seelenbinder and Tave Schur. The wrestler Seelenbinder, who 
participated in the 1936 Olympic Games and who was executed by the Nazis because 
of his activities for the Communists, was turned into a sporting hero in the GDR 
without ever having been a citizen of that state. [4] Tave Schur, a world-class cyclist, 
became a popular hero in East Germany due to his sporting success and his personal 
character that was labelled ‘heroic’ because he was imaged ‘faultless’, ‘dignified’ and a 
‘knight of the pedals’. [5] He was honoured as the ‘best athlete in 40 years of 
the GDR’. For 35 years he was member of the GDR-Volkskammer and after the 
reunification of Germany he was even elected as member of the Bundestag for the 
PDS political party. (This was the Party of Democratic Socialism that was the legal 
successor to the SED — the Socialist Unity Party that had ruled the GDR). 

Research to date has revolved around athletes’ biographies, for example, in the 
context of national identity and sporting idols in general. [6] A number of studies 
have also focussed on sporting biographies and body concepts under the influence of 
totalitarian states. [7] Turning to Communist countries and the Soviet Union in 
particular, the focus is currently on body concepts [8] rather than on biographical 
analysis in the field of sport. A theoretical framework for research on Communist 
heroes is offered by Satjukow and Gries [9] and chosen for the analysis in this study. 


An Introduction to Soviet Sport 


Physical culture and sport were areas that were not left to develop according to social 
influences or personal initiatives in the Soviet Union. The state was aware of their 
intrinsic values: those of providing healthy, physically active citizens as strong soldiers 
or fit labourers. The development of physical culture and sport was therefore 
conducted in accordance with the expectations and goals of political leaders. Any 
attempts to create autonomous sport structures or traditional sports and 
gymnastics movements, such as the Slavic Sokol, [10] were prevented through the 
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implementation of an efficient and exclusively centralized organization. Due to the 
large number of different nationalities brought together under the Soviet flag, the 
centralization of social areas was part of the Kremlin’s strategy to develop a unified 
nation. Just as the more than 100 nationalities varied in their respective cultures, 
languages, educational systems and housing, there was also considerable disparity in 
experience, tradition, goals and achievements in terms of physical culture and sport. 
This meant that existing structures were dissolved and rebuilt but in many areas 
where physical culture and sport had not yet been institutionalized, this had to be 
initiated and developed. 

The new Communist system of physical culture and sport was intended to be a 
national one, its main goals being to enhance defence, health and integration. [11] 
After the October Revolution of 1917 all existing clubs were dissolved and their 
equipment went to the Vsevobutsh (the university military training board). [12] The 
Red Army was in need of physically healthy, strong young men to secure the young 
state against any kind of pressure from inside or outside its borders. 

Education in health, hygiene and nutrition was the second major goal of the newly 
instituted Soviet sport system. These campaigns were to support the ‘new Soviet’ people 
in everyday questions and help combat drunkenness and uncivilized behaviour, 
especially among rural citizens, and assist spreading more cultivated activities. [13] 

The third function was integration. Sports such as chess, volleyball, soccer, athletics 
and many more were ‘cultivated’ in all regions of the USSR. In 1920, for example, the 
First Central Asian Olympiad was organized, involving a large number of people and 
attempting to find joint activities that would serve the purpose of integration. [14] 
Mass sport events such as fizkul’tura (physical culture) parades, mass presentations or 
the Spartakiads [15] also provided a platform for political and ideological messages, 
bringing together people from republics throughout the Soviet Union and 
symbolizing a joint Communist nation. 

The new situation in world politics and growing ideological conflicts led to a 
change in the attitude of Soviet leaders towards participation in international sport. 
By the mid and late 1940s, the arena of international sport was no longer considered 
to be a possible threat but rather seen as a platform with great publicity potential. 
Ideologists and politicians expected the successful participation of Soviet athletes in 
worldwide competitions and championships to positively affect the image of the 
Soviet Union. The intention was that achievements in elite sports would win the 
sympathy of foreign audiences towards Communist society. [16] The Soviet sports 
system was therefore restructured and a new goal was added: world records and gold 
medals were to testify to the international superiority of Soviet sport. [17] There was 
a specific focus placed on the Olympic Games, which had previously not only been 
rejected due to ideological concerns but had been replaced in Soviet culture by the 
establishment of international worker sport. The geopolitical changes after the 
Second World War had shifted Soviet interests in international sport not only 
towards a wider range of participation but also a complete absorption of the 
movement’s values — in accordance with Communist ideology. 
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The sports system in the Soviet Union developed in two main directions. Mass 
sport was to implement and secure the early goals (defence, health and integration) 
and can be summed up by the keyword massovost. Conversely, masterstvo indicated 
elite sports developed in order to gain international recognition. 


The Athlete Within Soviet Elite Sport 


The Soviet sport system can be divided into one constant and two variables. The 
state-guided sports system could be planned, established and optimized step by step. 
Organizational structures and funding provided by the state offered Soviet sport a 
previously unknown level of infrastructure and the means to fulfil its task, which was 
the propagation of the superiority of Communist sport. Media coverage could be 
directed to coincide with propaganda aims and to utilize any Soviet sporting success 
within these aims. Sporting results, however, could not be guaranteed and as the 
outcome of an event could not be fully controlled, a variable always remained in this 
aspect. Another unpredictable component were the athletes themselves, who could 
not be 100 per cent physically reliable on the day of performance — even if sport 
scientists worked hard on resolving this matter. Nor did their personality variables 
provide a constant and reliable factor. 

The Soviet sports system considered this ‘human’ factor and not only prepared 
athletes physically for their duty as successful athletes but also tried to influence their 
personality through educational measures. Classes in ‘political education’ [18] for 
example, were part of the routine ideological preparation for athletes competing in 
national teams. The propaganda department of the State Committee for Physical 
Culture and Sport (Sport Committee) regularly published ‘methodological recom- 
mendations’ to support the work of ‘propagandists [and] teachers in political lessons 
with the national teams’. [19] Sports officials were aware of the fact that many of the 
international athletes were young people and required political education because of 
their ‘difficult character and little experience’ [20] — and such measures were necessary 
in order to prepare them for competitions in “capitalist, bourgeois countries’. As so- 
called “diplomats in tracksuits’ the athletes (who were obviously going to have contact 
with Western athletes, journalists and audiences) were required to be politically skilled 
and ideologically sound Communist personalities. The Soviet sports leadership 
arranged activities of political significance for their teams competing in foreign 
countries, such as visiting local Communist parties or war memorials; hoping not only 
to educate their own athletes but also to gain publicity in the West. [21] 

The educational instructions given to the Soviet athletes were, however, not always 
adequate. Reports to the Sport Committee or the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee by the delegation’s supervisor show that athletes (as well as coaches and 
other staff) often displayed ‘inappropriate behaviour’ during visits abroad. Violations 
against behavioural instructions, such as leaving the hotel without permission, 
excessive alcohol consumption or dealing in vodka or caviar [22] were punished by 
depriving athletes of rankings, titles such as “Merited Master of Sport’ and excluding 
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them from the national team. [23] Athletes violating the rules were often disgraced in 
front of their complete team [24] as a deterrent to others. The Soviet sports 
leadership not only feared that inappropriate behaviour might spread among the 
team but that it also might result in negative publicity abroad. Many of these reports, 
found in the archives, were issued by the KGB (Komitet Gosudarstevennoi 
Bezapastnosti or Committee for State Security) and show the extent of state 
surveillance of the athletes. [25] 

In addition to these educational measures within the elite sport system, of which the 
Soviet public were generally unaware, the ‘human’ factor was also influenced and 
directed by the media. Media coverage that went beyond merely describing sporting 
results was used to direct public opinion. Reporting on athletes in a certain way also 
aimed at creating an image of an ideal-type Soviet athlete. The supposed variable 
‘athlete’ was to be developed into a politically mature, exemplary constant within public 
perception. The brilliant winner, medal recipient and ‘record breaker’ in the national 
sporting dress of the USSR was most obviously a model for an ideological campaign to 
demonstrate the ‘achievements’ and the efficiency of the Soviet Union. The media set 
the athletes and their sporting achievements into an ideological frame and created 
Communist heroes for the home audience. In contrast to the ‘media athletes’ known to 
us today these were lasting, sacrosanct and positive figures. Creating contemporary 
heroes seems impossible today due to pluralistic moral concepts and the decentralized 
observation of athletes by the media. However, the clearly defined moral concept and 
social aims of Communism, combined with centralized media, provided the 
opportunity to construct Communist sporting heroes for the purpose of propaganda. 


The Communist Heroes — a Collective Phenomenon 


Heroes played a major role in Communist societies, originating in Marx’s idea of 
historical development. The proletariat was seen as a collective force in the battle for 
freedom and liberty; not a single person completing heroic deeds but a whole class of 
heroes. The Soviet understanding of heroism created new versions of heroes, for 
example, those of labour. Every Soviet person was obliged to strive for heroism as his 
or her own contribution to building the communist society of the future. [26] In 
1934 the newly introduced honorary title “Hero of the Soviet Union’ finally 
institutionalized this collective Soviet phenomenon. In 1987 the names of all “Heroes 
of the Soviet Union’ already filled two 2,000-page volumes of a biographical 
encyclopaedia. [27] Everyone was a potential hero within Communism. With the 
help of the media, heroes of labour such as Alexei Stakhanov (1906-1977), a miner 
who is said to have produced 175 tonnes of coal in a six-hour shift, later heroes such 
as cosmonauts Yuri Gagarin (1934-1968), the first person in space and to orbit the 
earth in 1961, or Valentina Tereshkova (born 1937), the first woman to fly in space in 
1963, were living examples of the characteristics of the New Soviet Man. 

But can Soviet athletes be characterized as heroes according to the framework 
offered by Satjukow and Gries? [28] According to their definition, athletes can be 
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allocated to the category of ‘cultural heroes’, designated to lead, design and 
accomplish society as the ‘New People’ after the Second World War. The ‘cultural 
heroes’ classification extended the already existing heroic types such as ‘hero in 
labour’ by a new classification. [29] 

Heroes were designed to generate trust, in this case in Communism and in the 
party and the state. This could only succeed if the recipients experienced a certain 
familiarity towards the heroes based on their ‘real existence’ — their humanity, their 
comprehensible biographies and deeds as well as a certain ‘closeness’. Furthermore 
the heroes were supposed to be representatives of a developed socialist society. [30] 
The ideologists elevated them to precursors, educational role models and figures of 
identification for a society in which (according to Gorky’s conception of the future) 
every person could become a hero in a genuinely developed socialism. [31] 

They not only conveyed their selfless attitude to work, their love of their Rodina 
(motherland) and admiration of the achievements of the Communist Party on behalf 
of the Soviet people but they were also promoted as role models of the New Soviet 
Man. [32] They were the prototypes of well-educated, physically healthy citizens from 
simple working families, leading normal lives, experiencing the unique conditions of 
Communist society to fulfil their most sincere goals to serve their country and 
contribute to building a communist society. [33] This is naturally a very condensed 
description of the theoretical specifications of such national role models. According 
to Satjukow and Gries it was the ‘extraordinary and exceptional deeds’, achieved for 
the collective and the mother country, that turned these idealized biographies into 
“Communist heroes’. This exceptional activity performed by a common Soviet citizen 
could be the completion of an increased level of valuable labour output, as in the case 
of Stakhanov, Gagarin’s first manned space journey or the deliberate giving up of a 
world champion’s title for the benefit of a younger teammate, such as was the case of 
the cyclist Tave Schur at the World (Road) Championships in 1960. 

Taking the suggested construction of Satjukow and Gries as a basis for the analysis 
of the question of whether Soviet athletes were ‘displayed heroes’, it can be 
acknowledged that in very many cases the biographical requirements are fulfilled. 
This is at least what is suggested in the publicly known biographies. What is generally 
missing, however, is this one crucial deed committed in a moment that would later 
prove to be a historical one, when the ‘hero’ accomplished something truly 
‘extraordinary’, alone and based on his moral and political values for the benefit of 
the general public. Such ‘prestigious’ deeds by athletes, however, were committed in 
planned and recallable moments and were initially of a physical and not primarily 
political-moral nature. Their construction is therefore similar to that of heroes, 
merely missing the ‘qualifying deed’. Nevertheless, sport proved to be a very fertile 
ground for the construction of Communist role models. [34] Sporting heroes can be 
seen as being related and conforming to the template of a ‘Communist hero’. 

Due to its nature, elite sport was especially valuable for propaganda. Medals and 
world records were fought out in direct confrontation between two opposing social 
systems. Via reports and pictures, these sporting achievements were directly 
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transmitted into the living rooms of the intended but often unaware recipients of 
Soviet propaganda. [35] There was of course also some risk associated with the 
utilization of sport in that if an athlete failed, the whole propaganda message was in 
danger; therefore supportive strategies were employed to secure the main goals. 

The creation of sporting heroes in the Soviet Union will now be analysed using two 
very different examples. First, the focus will be on Vladimir Kuts, Olympic champion 
in the 5,000 and 10,000 metres races at the 1956 Melbourne Olympic Games. The 
second focus will be on the gymnast Ludmilla Tourishcheva, who won four Olympic 
gold medals at three Olympic Games: 1968 in Mexico City, 1972 in Munich and 1976 
in Montreal. 

Both Kuts (1927-1975) and Tourishcheva (born 1952) were honoured with the 
Order of Lenin for their sporting achievements. [36] The following analysis is mainly 
based on biographies that may appear to be autobiographic but were not written by 
the athletes themselves. In the case of Kuts it is said that anything published in his 
name was probably formally written by his wife Raisa Andreevna Kuts. She graduated 
in journalism at Moscow University and worked for the navy newspaper Sovetski Flot, 
where she also met Kuts. [37] Tourishcheva’s ‘autobiography’ was written by Tatiana 
Liubezkaya, whose function is noted in the publication’s imprint as ‘literaturnaia 
zapis, which means ‘literary writing down’. Soviet journalists had commonly 
graduated from a state institute for journalism and were required to be ‘firm 
Communist personalities’. A large percentage (over 80 per cent) were members of the 
Communist Party. [38] The state also controlled all news and publications before 
output through the censorship authority Glavlit. [39] This paper will also refer to the 
Soviet sport press and other publications about the athletes, from both the Soviet and 
post-Soviet eras. 


Vladimir Kuts — the Running Sailor 


Vladimir Kuts not only fits the biographical schema of a Communist hero but his 
military past also allows a further propaganda aspect to be included. Kuts was born in 
the Sumska region of the Ukraine in 1927. His parents worked in a sugar factory and 
described their son as a ‘strong, healthy and friendly little boy’. [40] At the age of 16 he 
joined the Red Army in 1943, defending his home country against Fascist Germany. 
After the war he went to serve in the Baltic fleet and it was in this capacity that, at the 
age of 21, he ran his first race at the 1 May celebrations in 1948. It is said that he 
surprisingly won the competition and consequently started training seriously. [41] 
It is already apparent that Kuts came from a ‘simple, working class’ family, loved 
and served his motherland and — an important aspect for propaganda matters — it was 
the Soviet military system that presented Kuts with the chance not only to discover 
his talent but also to develop it in the best and most effective way. This is the material 
of which a hero’s storyline is made. In the build-up to the Olympic Games in 
Melbourne the by then world-record-holder Kuts had already gained international 
credits. Soviet newspaper and subsequent other articles on Kuts described the foreign 
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press naming him as a ‘human machine’ or ‘robot’. [42] Such comments were readily 
picked up in order to prove the ‘unfair methods of the bourgeoisie press’ that were 
aimed against all Soviets and to picture their hero Kuts as a single warrior battling for 
the honour of his home country. Soviet writers also focused on his military past — 
especially in the years following his triumph, when they would regularly recall the 
Melbourne races of the sailor who had won his first race ever running in navy boots 
and who ‘had shown the whole world that we are able to compete — and win’. [43] 
Kuts promoted his professional background even more intensively in his own 
memoirs. For example, he remembers looking at the Olympic village of the 1956 
games in Melbourne and being reminded of his ‘home soil’ and the view of young 
soldiers preparing for the front: “This distant and at first sight not comparable — the 
front and the Olympic Games — could now be associated with each other.’ [44] He 
goes on to intensify this comparison by offering the memory of defending his Rodina 
at war and connecting these thoughts to his upcoming races: ‘I was a soldier at the 
front, and I also then felt like one sent to an Olympic stadium. And again and again I 
repeated to myself: “Only ahead, only victory!!’” [45] 

In his detailed description of the races Kuts not only sketches the outlines of the 
efforts and tactics he employed running against his most serious British opponents 
Pirie and Chataway but he also provides precise recall of his thoughts during the race, 
which according to his memoirs were invariably connected to the experiences of 
serving his country as a young soldier. Remembering the winner’s ceremony for his 
Olympic 10,000m race he then wrote: 


The melody of the [Soviet] hymn sounded majestic. Here, so far away from my 
home, it seemed even more precious, and closer. ... I felt like a soldier who was 
trusted to defend the honour of his motherland. I fulfilled my duty. As they say, a 
soldier always stays a soldier also in times of peace. [46] 


This conveys another typical characteristic of a Communist hero: he is modest about 
his success and feels that he has lived up to expectations. Furthermore, the well-being 
of his motherland and his fellow citizens come first in his thoughts and deeds: 


Every day I was able to read hundreds of letters and congratulating telegrams from 
different towns around the world. I was especially happy about any news from 
home. The ... Komsomols of Donbass, my comrades from the Baltic [fleet], ... 
the young railway workers from Komsomolsk, artists from Leningrad, Turkmen 
sportsmen and many, many others sent their warm words of greeting to 
Melbourne. [47] 


A further feature is his well publicized respect towards and friendship with Emil 
Zatopek, [48] which was publicly displayed and reported on — not surprisingly — as a 
symbol for the great friendship between the Soviets and Czechoslovaks. 

Regular articles in newspapers, a number of Kuts’s own publications and especially 
articles in books on Soviet athletes kept the memory of the ‘world’s strongest long 
distance runner’ [49] and sporting hero alive. Unpleasant incidents such as a press 
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conference in Melbourne, when a young woman threw eight red-coloured rats at Kuts 
shouting ‘Red rat!’ were carefully mentioned only when there was enough space to reveal 
these as being attacks by an emigrant working as a prostitute and obviously influenced 
by Soviet enemies. [50] The Soviet public remained unaware of Kuts’s major health 
problems [51] even during the Melbourne Olympics, when hours after his race the 
athlete’s pulse was as high as if he had just passed the finishing line. No word was spoken 
about his serious alcohol problems and the efforts by Soviet officials in later years 
to keep the overweight and indifferent former world-class athlete out of the public 
eye. [52] On 16 August 1975, the Tass news agency wrote: ‘Colonel Vladimir Kuts, an 
outstanding athlete who brought honour to Soviet sports at stadiums the world over, 
died today after a long and serious illness.’ [53] Not a single word was mentioned about 
the alcohol and medication found near Kuts’s body, leading to the suspicion the 
47-year-old might not have died from a heart attack. [54] Kuts’s short story of success 
was preserved and defended; his memory constantly kept heroic. 

Kuts the athlete serves as an example for the assumption that successful athletes 
were worthy protagonists in the ideological campaign to publicly present and 
demonstrate Communist ideals. Kuts had an ‘ordinary’ biography. His athletic 
achievements, however, were extraordinary. His sporting success brought public 
awareness and this was picked up and publicized by the propaganda machine and 
regulated according to the creation of a Communist hero. The memory of Kuts 
stayed immaculate, sincere and untarnished in the public eye. Such ‘selective 
presentation’ ensured that the athlete would remain as a role model for the 
Communist man regardless of his faults. 


Ludmilla Tourishcheva — the Solemn Gymnast 


While Kuts brought sporting ambition with him, the other ‘ideal’, that of strength of 
character had principally to be constructed. On the other hand, the gymnastics 
grande dame Ludmilla Tourishcheva not only had sporting talent, she was also a 
faithful Komsomol — often almost appearing too solemn and distant. 

Tourishcheva was born in Grozny in 1952, the year of the first Soviet participation 
in the Olympic Games, as has often been noted in this context. [55] Soviet authors 
emphasized Tourishcheva’s origin with descriptions such as ‘the girl from Grozny’ or 
‘formidable gymnast from Grozny’. [56] This can be seen as part of the general 
manner of sports coverage: the athletes’ birth towns were mentioned to prove that 
sporting successes came from all corners and all republics of the Soviet Union. This 
continued even after the athlete had moved to Rostov-on-Don with her family and 
coach because of better conditions for training. [57] 

Tourishcheva came from a simple family. Her parents worked in a factory and her 
sister was a confectioner. The mother, especially, wanted her daughters to achieve 
everything that she had been denied because of the war; namely to study and to 
practise sports. [58] This not only provides the first links to the ‘hero’ theme but also 
reflects an important line of argument implied by propaganda: Tourishcheva’s 
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generation was to bring in the harvest of their parents’ generation, who had begun to 
pave the ‘way into a Communist future’ under the depriving conditions of war. 
Tourishcheva fulfilled the expectations of the new generation, being a strong-willed 
and hard-working athlete who endured more and longer training sessions and other 
deprivations in order to strive to reach the top of world-class gymnastics. In 1972, the 
newspaper Sovetski Sport described her as follows: ‘Perfection is her motto. Perfection 
in everything she does. When she went to school or studies at university she always 
had the best grades. Talking about gymnastics, she wants to be the world’s best.’ [59] 

In comparison with one of her most serious opponents, her teammate Olga Korbut, 
who was described as an emotional, rousing and impulsive gymnast, Tourishcheva 
seemed very self-controlled and composed. Her leadership skills not only 
distinguished her as captain of Soviet gymnasts and Komsorg (Komsomolski 
organizer — a kind of athletes’ spokesperson within the Komsomol youth 
organization) but they also contributed to her work as an elected member of the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Lenin Young Communist League (Komsomol). 
Tourishcheva herself did not agree with the title ‘non-smiling legend’ [60] she was 
given but rather referred to the concentration needed in a competition, especially 
when a lot of responsibility was resting on her. The Soviet press described the young 
athlete’s seriousness and used it to emphasize her sense of responsibility. On the one 
hand they underlined her stony-faced expression, but then presented and stressed her 
surprising charm as a counterpoint. The ‘hard image’ of the gymnast was reverted and 
sketched more softly, just as it was hoped that the success of Soviet athletes would 
show the Soviet system in a better light. For example, Sovetski Sport commented on 
Tourishcheva’s choice of music for her Olympic floor performance in 1972 as being a 
big surprise —‘A surprise because Tourishcheva had left an impression of a marble 
statue on the Munich audience the day before, cold, distant and strict. But here a nice, 
wide smiling almost flirting girl appeared in front of the audience.’ [61] 

Tourishcheva’s ‘common biography’ and her exceptional sporting achievements, 
together with her university degree, her political engagement and her strength of 
character, created an image of the complete role-model as both an athlete and the 
ideal type of Soviet citizen. This image showed her as a reserved, modest person who 
recognized her sporting achievements as a duty and the fulfilment of expectancies. 
This becomes quite obvious in her biography when she remembers her first title as 
world champion in 1970: ‘I just did everything exactly as it was necessary and thereby 
accomplished the aspired result of my work. In my opinion submarine sailors deserve 
more respect and admiration [than I do].’ [62] 

These characteristics enabled the propaganda machine to turn Tourishcheva into a 
successful representative of Communist ideals. In addition to her daily training and 
university commitments, she had to keep numerous public appointments in schools, 
universities, factories and companies all over the country. [63] Her sense of 
responsibility was interpreted and used as a device for her political-moral qualities. 
This was perceived in descriptions of the gymnast, such as “She always saw herself as 
part of our socialist society, defending our honour and fame in other countries’. [64] 
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After her career she married the Soviet sprint star Valeri Borzov. Until 1992, she 
was a Soviet delegate on the FIG Technical Committee for Women and after that was 
chief coach and (up to the year 2000) also president of the Ukrainian Gymnastics 
Federation. [65] In contrast to that of Kuts, the image of Tourishcheva hardly needed 
any ‘propaganda rectification’. It was already very close to the ideal and simply had to 
be used. 


Conclusion 


The examples of Kuts and Tourishcheva have shown that successful athletes were role 
models of the Communist ideal within public perception. Questions concerning the 
athletes’ own views and opinions on the their public image have not been included or 
discussed in this approach. This work confines itself largely to the images that have 
been created of these individuals. Biographical or behavioural aspects that did not fit 
into the hero scheme on which such images were based were corrected as necessary by 
the use of propaganda and other means of communication. The presentation of 
athletes was a consciously implemented act for public consumption. Any ‘impurity’ 
was subject to selective methods of concealment and discrepancies were deliberately 
obliterated or given new meaning and guided interpretation. The perfect image had 
to remain flawless. Anyone who did not follow instructions or broke the continuous 
controls of the behaviour code for Soviet athletes (and therefore the Soviet people) by 
escaping the country, exhibiting serious misbehaviour or criminal actions was simply 
and easily erased from the big picture of Soviet sporting glory. [66] 
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Cf. Riordan, “The USSR’, 16-19. 
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Cf. Riordan, ‘The USSR’, 30. 

Cf. for example State Archive of the Russian Federation (GARF), fond 7576, opis’ 31, delo 
1521 (hereafter GARF, f. 7576, 0. 31, d. 1521). 

As an example, Upravlenie propagandj Sportkomiteta SSSR, Voprosi ideologicheskoi bor’bi na 
murovotl arene, passim. 

Ibid., 4. 

Mertin, ‘Friend or Foe?’. 

Prozumenshchikov, Bol’shoi Sport i bol’shaia Politika, 39-40. 

See for example Russian State Archive for Contemporary History (RGANI), f. 5, op. 33, d. 
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Cf. Rossbach, ““Tave”. Der Radsportler Gustav-Adolf Schur’, 133ff. 

Physical culture and sport lent itself to advertise political messages in a number of ways. For 
example, in the 1950s great priority was given to fact that athletes were to present the letters 
‘USSR’ clearly visible on the front of their shirts at international competitions (Romanov, 
Trudnje dorogi k Olimpu, 303). As a supporting activity the daily newspaper Sovetski Sport 
made an effort to print only pictures showing athletes in their official sports uniform featuring 
the abbreviation of the motherland and the crest, to evidently show that these were genuine 
Soviet athletes. This is only one example for implementing sport in the project of creating a 
‘Soviet identity’. 

The great number of world-class athletes from the Soviet Union offers many examples that 
could have been chosen. There are a number of reasons for the choice of Kuts and 
Tourishcheva in this study. First, two athletes from different ‘generations’ were to be analysed, 
Kuts belongs to the immediate post-war generation of athletes, while Tourishcheva represents 
a later generation who did not experience the Second World War. Secondly, two athletes were 
chosen who were still present in the Soviet press even long after their active careers. Both 
athletes were regularly portrayed, for example, on the eve of Olympic Games. Thirdly, 
biographies were published on both athletes. The analysis has a narrow set but is offered as an 
exemplary view rather than an extensive study. 
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Cf. Murray, The Russian Press, 40. 

Cf. Roth, “Entwicklungslinien und Daten’, 170. 

Razzakov, Zvesdnie tragedit. Zagadki sud’bi i gibeli, 238-9. 

Shteinbach, Geroi olimpiskich batalii, 103. 

For ‘the human-machine’ see Komissarova, Vjcota iz zhizn’ olimpiskich chempionov, 43. For 
‘robot’ see Kuts, Povest’ o bege, 8. 

A. Kurashovy, “Dorozhku osilit begushchi’, Sovetski Sport, 15 Aug. 1972, 2. 

Kuts, Povest’ o bege, 5. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 19. 

Ibid., 44. He often recalls his time at war — as already shown in the opening quote, or men 
who served with him: ‘I received a ... telegram from my comrades-in-arms from the Ukraine, 
from those who in 1943 would never have thought that I, their comrade, a simple soldier 
would defend the honour of the country at an important competition. ... My combat 
comrades ... expected victory. They didn’t want to see their comrade-in-arms beaten.’ (Ibid., 
7). 

Sovetski Sport, 24 Nov. 1956, 1; 29 Nov. 1956, 2; 13 Dec. 1956, 7; Shteinbach, Geroi olimpiskich 
batalii, 104. 

‘Vladimir Kuts — The World’s Strongest Long Distance Runner’ was the headline of Sovetski 
Sport, 29 Nov. 1956, 1. 

Cf. Kuts, Povest’ 0 bege; Prozumenshchikov, Bol’shoi Sport i bol’shaia Politika, 32. 

Brokhin, The Big Red Machine, 5-7; Razzakov, Zvesdnie tragedii, 242. 

Razzakov, Zvesdnie tragedii, 242-4; Prozumenshchikov, Bol’shoi Sport i bol’shaia Politika, 50; 
Brokhin, The Big Red Machine, 15. 

Brokhin, The Big Red Machine, 3. 

Razzakov, Zvesdnie tragedti, 244. 

Cf. Sbornik VLKSM, Turishcheva, Borzov, Karpov, Tret’jak, 6. 

For ‘the girl from Grozny’ see S. Bliznok, ‘Eto interesno, kogda trudno’. Sovetski Sport, 1 Sept. 
1972, 2; Komissarova, Vjsota. Iz zhizni olimpijskich chempionov, 189. For the ‘formidable 
gymnast from Grozny’ see editorial of the author T. Ljubenzkaja for the biography published 
as an autobiography: Tourishcheva, Zhizn’ moia — gimnastika, 3. To highlight the wordplay, 
here is the Russian transcription: ‘groznaja devochka is Grosnogo’. 

Tourishcheva, Zhizn’ moia — gimnastika, 17. The change from Grozny to Rostov-on-Don took 
place after the Olympic Games in Munich in 1972. The reasons for moving are frankly 
mentioned in the (auto-)biography, that the training conditions in the capital of Chechnya 
were no longer adequate. 

Ibid., 14. 

B. Svetlanova, ‘Prazdnik, kotori vsegda s nami’, Sovetski Sport, 15 Sept. 1972, 2. 
Tourishcheva, Zhizn’ moia — gimnastika, 15. 

S. Bliznok and M. Suponev, “Voz’mi c coboj zvezdu’, Sovetski Sport, 30 Aug. 1972, 3. 
Tourishcheva, Zhizn’ moia — gimnastika, 42. 

Cf. ibid., 44. 

Sbornik VLKSM, Turishcheva, Borzov, Karpov, Tret’jak, 26. 

‘Ludmilla Turischtschewa’ in Munzinger Online Archive, available at http://www.munzinger. 
de/IpBin/IpExt.dll/mol_01/tu/01000050217.html?f=templates&fn=/publikation/sport/document- 
frame.html&2.0, accessed 24 Jan. 2007. 

As an example the case of the figure skaters Ludmilla Belousova and Oleg Protopopov, a 
married couple from Leningrad, can be mentioned. They won two Olympic gold medals at the 
winter games 1964 in Innsbruck and 1968 in Grenoble. While they were on a presentation 
tour through Switzerland and the Federal Republic of Germany in 1979, the couple decided to 
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stay in Switzerland and join a commercial ice show. A short time later an Olympic 
Encyclopaedia was published in the Soviet Union on the eve of the 1980 Moscow Games. It 
contained detailed information on all Olympic Games and Soviet Olympic athletes, except for 
Belousova and Protopopov, who were merely named in the results list but not mentioned in 
any other context in this official Soviet publication. Cf. Prozumenshchikov, Bol’shoi Sport i 
bol’shaia Politika, 53-4. 
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